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on a preceding page (Chapter III, pages 74, 75). Out
of the whole number of lines, fifty-six are distinctly
double or triple, seven appear to be single, and as to
the remaining seven it is uncertain. Two of these un-
certain lines are strongly suspected to be double, and
the other five can not be identified with certainty,
because they fall upon spaces thickly covered with
groups of fine lines not shown in the map. In respect
to three of the seven lines which Appear to be single,
there is a disagreement between Angstrom's map and
Thalen's tables which accompany the map. As mat-
ters stand at present, therefore, very little weight can
be assigned to the argument depending upon the sup-
posed coincidence of lines. If, however, it should
hereafter turn out that any of these double lines appear
as double in the spectra of ~boih the elements to which
Angstrom and Thalen have assigned them, the argu-
ment will at once regain more force than it ever had
before the resolution of the lines, and would be unan-
swerable, as a proof of some community of substance
or structure in the molecules of the elements concerned.
But if we reject this hypothesis, that our so-called
elements are really not elementary, it becomes a very
troublesome matter to account for the non-appearance
of the lines of the missing substances in the solar spec-
trum. Possibly, in some cases, the very brilliance of
the lines of an element may prevent their appearance
as dark lines. It is possible, for instance, to make the
bright lines of sodium so intense that the light from an
incandescent lime-cylinder will not be able to reverse
them, and, of course, by making them a little less in-
tense, they may be caused to disappear entirely, being
neither brighter nor darker than the continuous spec-
trum on which they are projected. This actually'seems